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similarly states no 'beliefs'. In the sense of explicit statements
of belief, that is so. Yet to the imagination which is suborned
to King Lear the world of Lear is a real world; it was for Shake-
speare, if only during the time of its composition, the world
in which he believed. Similarly, the world of Tintern Abbey
was for Wordsworth his real world, that to which he responded
in behaviour, and it may become so for the reader. The fact
that Wordsworth, for obvious reasons, had explicitly to express
beliefs to help conveyance of his object, and that Shakespeare,
for equally obvious reasons, had not, does not alter the identity
of the two situations.1 Two imaginative apprehensions of the
world are being conveyed. That is all that is relevant. Mr.
Richards says, and rightly, that in the reading of King Lear,
no facts verifiable by science, or accepted and believed in,
as we accept and believe in ascertained facts, are relevant.
But in Tintern AHbey> apparently, there are facts verifiable by
science which are relevant, and which apparently prove that
Tintern Abbey is a case of distorted reference, of reference
to a fiction. If so, we should be glad to know what they are,
and to have mention of a single fact Verifiable by science,
etc.*, which is relevant to Tintern Abbey, and shows it to have
fictitious reference. The fact that in one poem there is, and in
the other there is not explicit expression of belief, does not alter
the fact that in each case 'facts verifiable by science' are irrele-
vant. In each case language is being used to evoke an imaginative
world; and as we have seen, the question of ultimate truth
remains unanswered.
There is, however, little doubt as to the source of Mr.
Richards' 'clear and impartial awareness of the nature of the
world'. He finds that source in science, a source which
apparently, by the information it gives, is able to tell us whether
or not an attitude is valuable and 'attunes us to existence'.
1 Of course, if a poet can convey his 'work* without explicit expres-
sion of belief, he should most certainly do so. But clearly there is a
large class of poems in which this is impossible. Poetry should show
and not say; expression of belief in poetry is justified only when it'is
unavoidable.